.     LECTURE VII

HAVING completed the survey I designed of the
whole field of human conduct with the view of
ascertaining the causes which in point of fact con-
trol and regulate it, it may be well to set forth in
the form of a summary the general conclusions
which that survey seems to justify and the steps by
which it is reached.

Conduct consists in some physical movement of
the body, and it is of such movements only that the
law takes direct notice, although in some exceptional
cases where the nature of an act is qualified by the
intention which prompts it, it may inquire as to
that intention. Man has thoughts or feelings moved
by the action of the external world upon his physical
constitution which necessarily impel him to action,
and inasmuch as the constitutions of men are similar,
and the environments, in the same society, similar, the
actions of men in the same society are similar, and
conduct is consequently necessarily exhibited in the
form of habits and customs.

Man learns by experience that all action is product-
ive, in its consequences, of either pleasure or pain,
and, by a natural law, he expects that the same
conduct, when repeated, will produce the iike con-
sequences. The motive to all action is to enjoy
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